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AIRVIEW OF THE HOME OF THE READER’S DIGEST, pioneer headquarters office development in Westchester County, 
32 miles north of midtown New York City. Erected on a site of 165 acres, the offices are surrounded by many 
fine homes. Note access to parkway in background. Offices are also served by state highway off the picture 
in the foreground. Extensive parking facilities should be noted. 


Editor’s Note 


One manifestation of the vast urban expansion that is New York, to give us his evaluation in the light of recent 
taking place in this country is the location of many new studies in the Westchester County area of our largest 
regional or branch offices of industrial and institutional metropolis. 
organizations in outlying areas and the relocation of others. Mr. Clark has had a wide and varied experience in the 

The Institute’s studies in San Mateo County, California, field of community planning and development over the 
found West Coast evidences of this trend and recommended past twenty years. He has been a city planning director, 
Un sitemind (Meo teen Lane, May. 1983. More Pay- has headed a state planning and development agency, 
rolls for a Bedroom Community”; also “Commerce in pie oe director of — eee a Plan 

_ ; cet Association for ten years, and has been a planning con- 
Menlo Park", Uanan LAND, June, 1953). But perhaps the sultant to various government agencies. He has been 
most marked evidence of this movement to date is to closely associated with office building developments in 
be found in the New York region. So, in order to give Westchester County. 
our readers a better insight into the physical and eco- He is a past President of the American Institute of 
nomic aspects of this relatively new development, we Planners, and Chairman of the City Planning Commis- 
asked Frederick P. Clark, Planning Consultant of Rye, sion of his home community of Rye, New York. 

(Article begins on Page 3) 
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Plan-itorial .. . 


The Red Cross of Housing 


Housing Act of 1954, replaces 
As language, urban renewal implies restoring a city’s 
faith and energy. As legislation, renewal provides for instituting measures 
other than demolition and reconstruction. As a program, urban renewal re- 
quires comprehensive action. Whether the legislation will translate into ac- 
complishment depends on the practical methods that can be applied. 





With enactment of the urban renewal 


urban redevelopment. 


New Criteria for Federal Assistance 

Present legislation permits Federal aids for sum clearance and rebuilding 
only. And the redevelopment project must qualify by having a predominant 
flavor of housing. The new authorization enlarges the scope of a munici- 
pality’s efforts to eliminate slums and blight. It authorizes projects that in- 
volve clearance and rebuilding, conservation, and code enforcement or a com- 
bination of all three measures plus the many aspects included in proper city 
planning and zoning. The Act makes it mandatory for a city to have a broad 
“workable program” of slum prevention before any Federal aids toward urban 
renewal are available. 

Criteria for a workable program as evolved by HHFA include the follow- 
ing points—general city planning: detailed earmarking 
requring clearance, rehabilitation, or conservation; legislation; 
codes and ordinances, including enforcement machinery for obtaining 
pliance with minimum housing standards of health, sanitation, and 
financial planning; relocation programming; citizen participation; 
integrated effort to sustain the upgrading of an area. 


surveys for 
enabling 


areas 
local 
com- 

safety; 
and an 


What is a Workable Program? 

To date, HHFA’s criteria are the only ones that outline what might become 
a means for making urban renewal effective. But a_ specific 
procedure with specific directions is missing. 

Shortcomings in drawing a blueprint for an urban renewal program are il- 
lustrated by other current activities. Most of the efforts are directed toward 
crusading for public support of code enforcement, conservation, or rehabilita- 
tion. NAREB is conducting its “Build America Better” campaign. NAHB is 
using its “New Face for America” activity to point out the need for attacking 
slum problems at the City Hall level. Better America, Inc., a newcomer in the 
field, is being organized to foster rehabilitation by private enterprise. In all 
these creditable and worthy efforts there remains the void that answers the 
question: “How do we proceed?” These single purpose programs fail to arrive 
at the full measures needed for accomplishing urban renewal. 


step-by-step 


Outlook for the Program 

confusion. Redevelopment, rehabilitation, conservation, 
code enforcement are not differentiated. Rehabilitation is misinterpreted as 
being new construction. Code enforcement is identified with rehabilitation. 
Neighborhood improvement is ignored for individual property appraisal. 

Both the narrow concept of redevelopment and the broader approach of 
renewal raise many complex problems in municipal administration, private co- 
operation and basic thinking about uses for and controls over real property. A 
workable program will go beyond crusades and campaigns for special pur- 
poses. Practical measures for accomplishing urban renewal will involve ways 
for solving the economic realities of property values, tax burdens, financing ar- 
rangements, land use and re-use, ownership equities, differentiation between 
sound structures and worn-out buildings—all tied in with feasible procedures 
for public and private cooperative action to capture the spirit of urban renewal. 

The outlook for a successful program is limited by interpretations being 
offered from restricted ponts of view. It could be that the seizing of code 
enforcement as a virtue for enforced rehabilitation will lead to a bureaucratic 


Now there is and 


invasion of private property even more objectionable than what has been 
denounced as the “creeping socialism of public housing.”” The Red Cross of 
Housing could become the Double Cross in Urban Renewal 

J.R. McK. 
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KUDOS 


The following resolution has been 
received with sincere appreciation and 
is reproduced here for the informa- 
tion of the ULI Membership. 


WHEREAS, the Urban Land Institute, 
through its able managing director, 
Max Wehrly, and _ the _ publication 
“URBAN LAND’, has been cordially oc- 
operative in publicizing the progress 
and findings of the National Parking 


Association, and in sympathetically 
forwarding the aspirations of the 
parking industry as a= private en- 


deavor in the face 
threat of absorption; 


of government 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the National Parking Associa- 
tion in Convention, Chicago, May 26, 
1954, extend herewith and hereby, to 
the URBAN LAND INSTITUTE and MAx 
WEHRLY its abiding appreciation for 
the help and encouragement so warm- 
ly given; and 


Be It FuRTHER RESOLVED: 


That a copy of this expression of 
thanks be sent to the URBAN LAND 
INSTITUTE and Mr. MAx WEHRLY. 


July-August, 1954 
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OFFICE BUILDINGS IN THE SUBURBS 


By Frederick P. Clark 


Frederick P. Clark and Associates, Community Planning and Development Consultants, Rye, N. Y. 


The suburban area of the New York 
Metropolitan Region is experiencing a 
new type of business development— 
headquarters offices of business con- 
cerns formerly located in the heart of 
the metropolis. 

This type of development has certain 
general characteristics. Most of the 
office buildings have developed 
on large campus-like sites, and these 
sites are in open country or perhaps 
on the outskirts of a small suburban 
city. To date, most of these offices have 
been developed separately and individ- 
ually by different companies for their 
own use. The activities in these build- 
ings are administrative and clerical. 
There is no manufacturing, sales, serv- 
ice or similar commercial operations. 
A few establishments have small lab- 
oratories for testing purposes. 

Outstanding among the firms that 
have established office headquarters at 


been 


suburban locations in Westchester 
County are Reader’s Digest, General 
Foods, Alexander Smith, Inc., Esso- 


Stanard Oil Co., The Nestle Co., All- 
State Insurance Co. (also in suburban 
San Francisco, See Urban Land, June 
1953), Associated Reciprocal Exchanges 
(insurance), and Improved Risks Mu- 
tual. The headquarters of Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. is under construction. 
Sites have been acquired for the head- 
quarters offices of General Electric Co. 
and Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
In addition, there are a number of 
small and_ professional 
cerns in the research, editorial, design, 
and similar fields, that have developed 
or selected office sites in the same sub- 
urban area. 

There has been 


business con- 


much discussion as 
to how extensive such a movement of 
office buildings from city to suburbs 
may become; city realty interests feel- 
ing such moves are unwise and un- 
economic, suburban realty interests ex- 


pressing themselves to the opposite 
effect. Regardless of the relative merits 
of these points of view, we do know 
that such moves have occurred and 


are occurring. 

Based upon what we have seen to 
date, it would appear that the total 
movement, even if continued at the 
present rate, is likely to be small in 
amount when compared with the huge 
amount of office New York 
City. It is obvious, however, that even 
a small amount of such 


space in 


new business 


Urban Land 


development will have important eco- 
nomic effects on the suburban 
eoncerned . 


area 


Development Characteristics 


In order to learn some of the char- 
acteristics of this new type of develop- 
ment, our organization made a detailed 
investigation with the cooperation of 


several firms in different parts of 
Westchester County. Included in this 
study were: 

Name Town 


policies in different communities, it 
was found that in urban areas, on an 
office building 
assessment 


average, sites 
valued for purposes. at 
$25,000 per (excluding one site 
valued at $110,000 per acre), while in 
rural areas this value was only about 
$1,500 per acre. Building assessments 
were more uniform, and averaged 
about $10 per square foot of 
floor space, with a high of $14.75 per 
square foot for one office development. 


were 


acre 


gross 


Total assessed valuation per office 
Date Site 
Established Area Employees 


(in acres) 


Reader’s Digest (publishing) New Castle 1937 165 1,800 
Associated Recpirocal Ex- 

changes (insurance) Rye Town 1950 19 150 
Esso-Standard Oil Co. Pelham 1951 4 275 
Alexander Smith, Inc. (carpets) White Plains 1952 + 150* 
Improved Risk Mutuals (insur.) White Plains 1953 1 110 
General Foods Corporation White Plains 1954 46 1,200 
All-State Insurance Co. Harrison 1954 137 250 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. Harrison Under construc. 55 700 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Mt. Pleasant Site acquired 280 4,500 
General Electric Co. Mt. Pleasant Site acquired 315 1,500 


* Includes employees of another company occupying second floor. 


Site Area and Building Coverage 


The average of the site areas of all 
the developments is 93.6 acres, the 
largest being 315 acres in a rural area, 
and the smallest 1.1 acres in an urban 


area. The average percentage of site 
area covered by buildings now in 
existence is 7.1%, with a _ high of 


13.8% and a low of less than one per- 
cent. Buildings are of two and three 
story design. 


Total Floor Space and Average Floor 
Space per Worker 


On an average, there is about 110,000 
square feet of gross floor space in the 
office buildings already in use, rang- 
ing from a high of 300,000 square feet 
to a low of 26,800 square feet. There 
is an average of 249 square feet per 
employee, although with individual 
companies this raito varies from 198 
to 367 square feet per employee. 


Assessed Valuations of Land and 


Buildings 
Assessed values vary greatly, being 
much higher in urban areas than in 
rural areas. Even after adjustments 


to compensate for varying assessment 


building ranged from aé_é high of 
$4,740,000 for the largest development 
to a low of $335,000 for the smallest 
development. 


How Workers Travel 


From data obtained from five office 
building developments, it found 
that about 63% of the employees 
traveled to and from work in private 
autos, and 33% used public or private 
bus service, the remainder using trains 
or walking to work. The number of 
employees using trains remained very 
low, even in areas where bus service 
was not available’ or 
Railroad transportation was a 
only in the southern part of 
chester, near New York City 


Was 


convenient. 
factor 
West- 


Facilities for Automobiles 


On an average, only 1.66 employees 
traveled in each car, taking 60 cars to 
transport 100 employees. With about 
two-thirds of all employees travelling 
by car, parking facilities would theore- 
tically require at 
every 2.5 employees. In actual practice, 
the office building developments studied 
provided, on the average, one space for 


least one space for 
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every 2.0 employees, giving space fo1 


cars of visitors. 
Where Workers Live 


Detailed data on employee place of 
residence were available for only two 
of the office building developments 
studied. The percentage of employees 
living at different distances from the 
development are shown on page 5. 
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OFFICE BUILDING 
DEVELOPMENTS 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N.Y. 


@ '’ USE OR UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


O SITE ACQUIRED 


» PLANNING CONSULTANTS 





As might be expected, more em- 
ployees lived near their place of work 


when it was located near a suburban 
center. It was also found, however, 
that workers live primarily in the 


whether 
This was 
many of the 
income pro- 
married women 


established built up areas, 
they be 5 or 15 miles away. 
particularly 
workers were the second 
ducer of a family (i.e., 


true when 


acting as clerks, secretaries, etc.). On 
information available for six office 
building developments, it is worth not- 
ing that less than 20% of the workers 
lived in the town where their 
place of work was located. From the 
same six developments, about 80% of 
the workers lived in Westchester 
County and less than 10% commuted 
from New York City. In one company 
alone, workers’ homes were spread 
throughout 17 of the 18 towns in the 
County. 


same 


SIGNIFICANCE TO SUBURBS 


This movement is of great significance 
to the suburban area in several re- 
spects. It adds valution to 
the tax base of municipalities where 
office located, thereby 
assisting residential property in meet- 
ing the rising cost of public services. 
It makes it possible for more subur- 
ban residents to work nearer home 
and avoid the long commuting trip to 
New York City each day. It adds a 
new element to the civic life of the 
suburban community, counteracting the 
present separation of businessmen’s in- 


assessed 


buildings are 


terests between the community where 
they live and the community 
they work. 

This type of development, along with 
the industrial and shopping center 
that have been taking 
place in the suburban area, is having 
a material 


where 


developments 


effect on extending the 


limits of the metropolitan area. The 
offices mentioned here are 15 to 30 
miles from midtown Manhattan. Many 


of the workers who formerly travelled 
to Manhattan can now live further 
from the center and get to work with 
even less time spent in commuting. 
The workers in such office develop- 
ments live in many communities over 
a wide However, it has been 
difficult to make the people in a com- 


area. 


munity being considered as a site for 
an office development realize that this 
The people in such communities 
are fearful that all or most of the 
will locally, causing 
housing and school problems and, dur- 
ing periods of unemployment, welfare 
cost problems. 


is so. 


workers reside 


There are some signs, however, that 
suburban communities are beginning to 
recognize that they have their 
populations augmented by 
industrial 
whether they 


will 
business 
and workers regardless of 
permit business or in- 
dustry to locate within their particular 


municipal boundaries. 
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Distance from 
Home to Office 


0- 1 mile 
1- 2 miles 
2- 3 miles 
3- 5 miles 
5- 7 miles 


7-10 miles 
10-15 miles 
15-25 miles 
Over 25 miles 


SUBURBAN CHARACTER 
PRESERVED 


One of the basic planning decisions 
facing many suburban communities is 
whether to remain exclusively resi- 
dential, or whether to permit a limited 
amount of business or industrial devel- 
opment. Since many of the residents 
in these suburban communities are 
business and profession] persons work- 
ing in Manhattan or other urban 
centers, and since many of them moved 
to their present communities to secure 
freedom from much of the congestion, 
confusion, noise and other unpleasant- 
ness of the urban center, these com- 
munities are adamant in their desire 
to retain the virtues of suburban liv- 
ing. 

The traditional type of 
development has clearly been out of 
place in such communities. The new 
type of business development repre- 
sented by these office buildings of busi- 
ness corporations, however, is seeking 
the same basic qualities of enviroment 
that these communities are trying to 
preserve. Where there is assurance 
that such office developments will pre- 
serve this character of enviroment, 
suburban communities are looking with 
favor upon such developments. 


business 


Low Traffic Density and Coverage 
Important 

buildings are to be, 
and remain, good neighbors to the 
residential areas in which they are 
located, there must be a low coverage 
and utilization of the site so that it 
retains a character of openness in keep- 
ing with the home around it. 
Another equally important feature of 
the low coverage and density of build- 
ings is the density of traffic. Traffic 
density must be kept low or the office 
building will not be a good neighbor 
no matter how attractive the site may 
appear. For example, a ten acre site, 
with only ten percent coverage of the 


If these office 


areas 


land, might have as many as 500 to 


600 workers’ autos if there were a six 


Urban Land 


Percent of Total Employees 


Office Building Office Building 
In Near Populated 
Rural Area Suburban Center 


0.5% 10.7% 
Tie 26.0 
10.3 5.6 
21:5 14.1 
1 14.7 
22.0 15.8 
12.7 10.3 
7.4 2.4 
0.8 0 
100% 100% 


story office building on it. It is as- 
sumed that communities would favor 
office development sites only where they 
are properly related to traffic routes 
and otherwise fit in with a well-ordered 
plan for the community’s growth. 

When an office building site is se- 
lected in an open area, there may be 
a tendency to overlook the fact that 
the area around the site will be built- 
up eventually, and any open character 
that is to be preserved for the office 
building must be established as a part 
of the original site. 

Another factor of importance, prin- 
cipally to the business concern, is that 
of having enough area in the site to 
provide for possible future expansion. 
The cost of land in suburban locations 
is a relatively small part of the devel- 
opment expense. A glance at the site 
areas in the accompanying list demon- 
strates the fact that most companies 
are not losing sight of this point. 

Large site areas, and the large build- 
ing setbacks they make possible, are 
important for another reason. They 
give the neighboring residential areas 
additional assurance that the office 
development will not intrude upon the 
adjoining residential uses. Such stand- 
ards, incorporated into zoning ordi- 
nances, help produce citizen support 
for the approval of these new develop- 
ments. 


NEW ZONING STANDARDS 


The Towns of Mount Pleasant and 
Rye, in Westchester County, have 
adopted new zoning standards designed 
to meet the needs of such types of 
business development while, at the 
same time, insuring that they will fit 
into a well-planned development of 
the community. 

In each instance, a new type of zon- 
ing district has been established, rather 
than making the office building a per- 
mitted use in any established 
district. 


zoning 
Minimum site areas of 10 to 
25 acres are set up, with building cover- 


age limited to 10 percent of the site. 





Buildings are limited to three stories in 
height, although one town has a pro- 


vision allowing greater height with 
additional large setbacks. Buildings 


are required to set back from property 
lines 100 feet or more. (Front yard 
setbacks are 250 feet in one town). 
Uses are strictly limited to offices for 
business and professional purposes, and 
to various accessory requirements. Res- 
idential permitted on large 
lots. The general plan for each devel- 
opment must be approved. 


uses are 


ONE TOWN’S STUDY OF THE 
PROBLEM 

One town in Westchester County, 
faced with the proposal that several 
hundred acres of its area be opened 
up to office building development, de- 
termined to investigate the potential 
impact of such development on the 
growth of the Town before making any 
decision on the necessary change in 
the Town’s zoning plan. Among the 
purposes of this study were the deter- 
minations whether there would be any 
material reduction in residential prop- 
erty taxes as a result of the new non- 
residential assessed valuation, whether 
Town growth (in terms of population 
and schood needs) would be materially 
increased, and whether any difficult 
traffic problems would be produced. 

There was no effort to make any de- 
tailed predictions but, rather, to deter- 
mine the 
petential effects of 
as proposed. 

A brief summary of 
presented below. 


general magnitude of any 


such development 


this study is 


A CASE STUDY 


It was proposed to the Town that its 
zoning ordinance be amended to per- 
mit the use of about 350 acres of land 
in the Town for executive office build- 
ings for business and professional use. 
The Town Board authorized the Plan- 
ning Board to have a study made of 
the potential effects of such a develop- 
ment on future Town growth, taxes, 
schools, and traffic. 

To estimate what the potential im- 
pact of an office building development 
might be, it was necessary to estimate 
what the Town’s development and 


costs might be, assuming no _ office 
building took place in the Town. Any 


forecasts for a number of vears ahead 
general value only, 
particularly in a town which is a part 
metropolitan 
growth is likely to result mainly from 


are, of course, of 


of a area and whose 


in-migration, a factor impossible t 


predict with any exactitude 
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PRESENT TOWN ZONING 


The existing Town Zoning Ordinance 
was established in 1941 and has been 
subsequently amended from time to 
time. There are thirteen types of zon- 
ing districts. The most restricted zone 
permits one-family houses on parcels 
of two acres or more, miscellaneous 
public and semi-public buildings and 
uses, under approval by the Zoning 
30ard of Appeals, and agricultural uses 
including nurseries and greenhouses. 
The least restricted residential zone 
permits apartment units, housing 35 
families to the acre, as well as the 
non-residential uses permitted in the 
one-family zones. Business develop- 
ment is permitted at two small centers 
only, and industrial development is 
limited to one small area. 


POTENTIAL DEVELOPMENT UNDER 
EXISTING ZONING 


A study to determine potential de- 
velopment under the existing zoning 
discloses that the total potential popu- 
lation of the Town is approximately 
31,000, distributed as follows: 


TABLE 1 
POTENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 
UNDER EXISTING ZONING ORDINANCES 


Town 
Total Dwelling Units Total 
1954 1,454 
Total Potential 9,516 
Potential Increase 555% 
Population - 
1954 4,734 
Total Potential 31,403 


1954 population estimates based upon 
occupied dwelling units—total of 
1,315 in Town. 

.Total potential population estimates 
based upon 3.3 persons per dwelling 
unit—4% vacancy of dwelling units. 


Swampy watershed lands, 
steep slopes (in smail lot-size zones) 
and other areas not open for building 
have been omitted in calculating poten- 
tial development. 


areas, 


TRENDS OF TOWN GROWTH 


Population—The Town’s population 
has increased from 1,705 in 1920 to 
about 4,700 today. There has been a 
radical change in the trend of growth 
since the end of World War II. A study 
of building activity indicates that pop- 
ulation increased about 35 percent since 
1947. The growth since 1950 is at a 
rate more than three times that of the 
previous decade. 

The net gain in population due to 
migration 1950-54 is estimated at more 
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than three times the total for the pre- 
vious decade. Even allowing for the 
World War II period in the previous 
decade, the recent gain due to migra- 
tion represents a very substantial in- 
crease in rate of such growth. 

Dwelling Units—There are no Census 
records of the growth of Town sub- 
areas individually. However, a study 
of building records makes possible the 
following estimates of relative amounts 
of growth. 


TABLE 2 
ESTIMATED GROWTH 
OCCUPIED DWELLING UNITS 


Town 

Year Total 

1947 952 
Increase 1947-1950 11.8% 

i950 1,064 
Increase 1950-1954 23.6% 

1954 1,315 


Assessed Valuation—The total as- 
sessed valuation of the Town in 1954 
was $18,126,775, slightly higher than the 
previous 1940 peak. The assessed valu- 
ation per capita, however, has declined 
from $5,430 in 1940 to about $3,800 in 
1954, a 30 percent drop. The trend of 
total Town assessed valuation § per 
dwelling unit is declining even more 
rapidly, dropping from $18,690 per 
dwelling unit in 1940, to $13,922 in 1950, 
to $12,466 in 1954. 


Town Taxes, Including Schools and 
Special Districts—The total budget of 
the Town has increased from a post- 
war low of $233,248 in 1945-46 to 
$406,565 in 1953-54, a trend common to 
other towns in the area. The Town 
budget has increased 40 percent over 
the 1940-41 total, while the total school 
cost has increased 237 percent in the 
same period. Whereas school costs 
were only 21 percent of all Town costs 
in 1940-41, they are 45 percent in 
1953-54. 


Tax rates have generally increased 
since assessed valuations have not kept 
pace with increased costs. 

The New York Metropolitan Area— 
The metropolitan area around the Port 
of New York has a total population of 
more than 14,000,000, one eleventh of 
the nation’s total. A larger and larger 
proportion of the area’s growth has 
been taking place in the suburban and 
rural parts of the area. In the last 
decade (1940-1950) more than two- 
thirds of the total growth took place 
in the suburban counties outside of 
New York City. 

Another trend of significance is the 
substantial increase of employment in 
suburban parts of the metropolitan 
area. Shopping centers, branch retail 
stores and industry, and now head- 
quarters offices of business organiza- 
tions, are seeking locations less subject 
to the difficulties brought on by con- 
gestion. Whether or not this new 
employment in the suburban area is 
located in any particular town or city, 
it cannot fail to have an influence on 
local growth since it brings each town 
and city closer to employment centers. 

Westchester County—while not re- 
ceiving the spectacular growth of Long 
Island and some parts of New Jersey 
has had a steady increase of population, 
doubling in the last three decades. 

The more rapid growth is taking 
place in the unincorporated town areas 
of the County. This is a natural trend 
since the cities and villages have be- 
come built-up over the years and the 
most attractive lands for new develop- 
ment are in the open Town areas. 

The Westchester County Department 
of Planning, after detailed study of 
growth trends and prospects, expects 
the County to reach a population of 
770,000 by 1970 and, perhaps, 1,000,000 
by the year 2000. Building activity 
since 1950 indicates that the Depart- 
ment is conservative in its forecast for 
1970. Westchester, with its easy acces- 


TABLE 3 
Town, SCHOOL AND SPECIAL DISTRICT BUDGETS 








1940-41 1945-46 1950-51 1953-54 
State $ 4,143 $ 1,108 $ 1,803 $ 2,593 
County 146,099 102,470 163,208 187,944 
Town 92,446 87,750 94,486 113,278 
Highway 46,200 41,920 82,164 102,750 
Total Town Budget $288,888 $233,248 $341,761 $406,565 
School Districts 119,164 130,127 261,996 401,664 
Lighting Districts 7.400 7,400 8,500 11,300 
Fire Districts 19,364 13,332 21,956 28,925 
Sewer Districts 36.704 26,486 30,596 31,287 

$471,520 $412,593 $664,809 $879,741 
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sibility to New York City, its attractive 
countryside, and its good standards of 
local development and services, is be- 
coming increasingly popular as a place 


to live, and to locate business. 

The 1970 forecast indicates a greater 
growth in 1950-1970 than that which 
occurred in the previous two decades 
(1930-1950). The Department of Plan- 
ning also expects the unincorporated 
areas to continue to receive an increas- 
ing proportion of the total growth. 
This is an important consideration in 
viewing the prospects for growth in 
this Town. 

The Town—In order to determine the 


range of possible growth, forecasts 
have been made on three different 
bases: 


A. That building activity continues 
at the average rate since the end 
of World War II (1946-1953). 

B. That building activity continues 
at the average rate of the last 
four years (1950-1953). 

C. That building activity follows the 
average rate forecast by the West- 
chester Department of Planning 
for the unincorporated areas in 
this section of the County—equiv- 
alent to 76.5 percent population 
increase 1950-1960. 


After consideration of the alterna- 
tive forecasts, the middle range of 5,900 
in 1960 and 7,900 in 1970 has been 
accepted for the purposes of this study. 





forecasts, 
have 


In making each of these 
the following assumptions 
used: 


been 


1. That zoning will remain unchanged. 

2. That seasonal and other dwelling 
units occupied by non-residents 
will not increase. 

3. That the vacancy ratio of resident 
dwelling units will remain at the 
1950 level of 4%. 

Based upon the foregoing estimate 

of future dwelling unit and population 


growth in the Town, estimates of 
school - age population and_ taxable 


valuation have been calculated. See 
Table 4. 

The assumptions of population, 
school enrollment per dwelling unit, 
and taxable value per dwelling unit 
are based upon best available in- 
formation. Since the purpose of this 
study is not to produce forecasts for 
school planning or other planning pur- 
poses, but rather to measure the poten- 
tial impact of office building develop- 
ment on future Town growth, these 
assumptions are considered to be 
adequate. 

School Requirements—Estimates have 
been prepared in detail only for 
School Districts which lie’ substan- 
tially or completely within the Town. 

A probable doubling by 1970 of 
enrollment in these Districts 
is indicated, and this will necessitate 
the provision of additional classrooms. 


school 


These forecasts are as follows: If no students are sent to other dis- 

1950 1954 1960 1970 

Actual 3,855 4,734 —- — 

A. — 5.500 6,900 

B. — 5,200 7,900 

c; = = 6,800 9,750 

TABLE 4 
ESTIMATES OF FUTURE DWELLING UNITS, 
POPULATION, SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION, AND ASSESSED VALUATION 
1950 1954 1960 1970 

Actual Estimate Estimate Estimate 

Total Dwelling Units 1,193 1,454 1,844 2,494 

Occupied Dwelling Units 1,064 1,315 1.689 2,313 
Population per Occupied 

Dwelling Unit 3.62 3.6 3.5 3.4 

Population 3,855 4,734 5,912 7,864 
School-Age Population 
per Occupied Dwell- 

ing Unit* 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 

School-Age Population 798 986 1,267 1,735 

School Enrollment 

per Occupied Dwell- 

ing Unit 0.65 0.65 0.65 0.65 

School Enrollment 692 855 1,098 1,503 


Total Taxable Value** 

Taxable Value per 
Dwelling Unit $ 
* Age 5-17. 

** Assuming a 


$16,609,952 


13,922 


$6,000 increase in 


total 


$18,126,775 $20,467,000 $24,367,000 


$ 12,466 $ 11,100 $ 9,770 


assessed 


valuation for each new dwelling unit 1934-1970. 
Based upon study of recent building trends. 


Urban Land 


tricts by contract, it is estimated that 
a building program of over $1,000,000 
will be needed by 1970. 

The annual operating cost of the 
school system will increase with higher 
enrollments, from about $193,000 in 
1953 to approximately $380,000 in 1970. 
The tax levy required by these in- 
creased operating and debt service 
estimated to require an in- 
crease in the tax from $18.97 in 
1953 to $23.88 in and $28.55 in 
1970. 


costs is 
rate 
1960 


Future Town Costs—In the absence 
of a thorough analysis of Town opera- 
tions and the need for future capital 
expenditures, which is beyond the 
scope of this study, it has been assumed 
that all items of expense would in- 
crease in proportion to the increase in 
the Town’s population. 
capita costs have 


Average per 
been assumed at the 
same level for purposes of this study. 

Total Town costs (excluding County, 
State and special district costs) may be 
expected to be about double by 1970. 
This would mean an increase in the tax 
rate for Town purposes from the $12.20 
per $1,000 assessed valuation in 1952 
to $17.32 per $1,000 in 1970. 

County and State taxes cannot be 
determined locally, and special district 
taxes will depend on the actual de- 
mand for enlargement of district areas 
and services. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED 
OFFICE DEVELOPMENT 


The area for which the zoning change 
has been requested total 
approximately 355 acres and would 
be occupied by office buildings on lots 
The office 
buildings would front on private roads 
to be constructed. 


has a area 


of at least 10 acres in area. 


The use of 
would be 


property as 
limited to: 


proposed 


1. Single-family dwellings in accord- 
ance with the present requirements 
for Residence “A” District (two 
acre minimum lots). 

2. Office buildings for business and 
professional use, including scien- 
tific, educational, statistical, finan- 
cial, social, or economic uses. 


3. Buildings and uses 
the office buildings. 


accessory to 


4.Small signs announcing the 
of the company or 
housed in the buildings. 


name 
companies 


Manufacturing, and 
objectionable 
prohibited. 
The applicant emphasizes that the 
proposed office buildings would be pri- 


advertising 
illumination 


signs 
would be 
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marily of executive office character 
rather than of predominantly clerical 
type, and that any development would 
be gradual over a period of years. 

Building heights would be limited to 
three stories and 45 feet. Buildings 
would cover not more than 10 percent 
of the area of the site, would be pro- 
vided with parking space for all em- 
ployees and visitors, and would have 
large set backs from all property lines. 

The office building development 
would provide, at its own expense, 
roads, water, and sanitary waste dis- 
posal. The only direct Town expense 
of any amount would be in connection 
with control of traffic, and fire protec- 
tion, although the latter would be a 
slight problem with fireproof building 
construction. The principal roads con- 
cerned are state-maintained. 

The office building development as 
proposed by the applicant might in- 
clude the following uses, but only as 
accessory uses to the office buildings: 
for storage and mainte- 

nance of maintenance equipment 

and motor vehicles belonging to 
tenants, employees and visitors. 
2. The storage of gasoline and lubri- 
cating oils for the above garage use. 
3. Maintenance and_ utility shops. 
ceniral heating and power plants. 
4. Training schools for employees. 


1. Garages 


5. Storage of documents, records and 
personal property. 

6. Laboratories. 

7. Clinics, cafeterias, recreational fa- 
cilities, banks and post offices, and 
club houses or guest lodges, the 
latter including sleeping quarters 
for the use only of tenants and 
employees of the buildings. 

8. Such retail trade and service uses 
as are necessary for the comfort 
and convenience of the tenants and 
employees in the’ building” or 
buildings. 

Such uses would be permitted only 
as they are accessory to the office uses 
and provided that all such necessary 
buildings and uses are planned as an 
integral part of the office building de- 
velopment, and located on the 
site with the building or buildings to 
which they are accessory. 

It is assumed that if an office devel- 
opment is approved and such accessory 
uses are permitted, that the Town will 
establish such standards and proced- 
ures as will assure the Town that no 
shopping center, hotel, or similar busi- 
nesses to serve the general public are 
established under the guise of being 
accessory to an office building use. 
It is also assumed that any accessory 
laboratory uses as are permitted would 
be limited by the Town so as to prevent 
any nuisance or hazard. 


same 
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POTENTIAL IMPACT OF PROPOSED 
OFFICE BUILDING DEVELOPMENT 


In accordance with the direction of 
this study, an analysis has been made 
of the potential impact of the proposed 


office building development on two 
bases: 
a.A minimum development of one 
ten acre site. 


b. A maximum development equiva- 
lent to twenty-five office building 
developments of the above “mini- 
mum” size. Theoretically, it would 
be possible to have the equivalent 
of about thirty such developments. 
The lower figure is taken because 
of the rough topography of some 
ot the site. 


A study of available information 
with respect to existing office building 
developments provides the 
“standards” that have been 
for this study: 


following 
accepted 


1. Approximately 15 percent of the 
employees at the office buildings 
might live somewhere in the Town. 
This is based upon study of place 
of residence of workers in other 
office developments in the County. 


2. At least one-third of these employ- 
ees would be “secondary” workers 
—second workers in a family, usu- 
ally daughters or wives. This is a 
smaller proportion than some office 
developments in the County. 


3. Total “head-of-family” workers 
would, therefore, be no more than 
two-thirds the total number of 
employees. In this study, it has 
been assumed that each new “head- 
of-family”” employee living in the 


Town would be a new resident, 
and mean the addition of a new 
dwelling unit. Actually, some of 
such workers might already be 
resident in the Town. 

4.It is assumed that distribution of 


new dwelling units would gener- 
ally follow the prevailing distribu- 
tion of homes. This, of course, is 
determined largely by the zoning 
density pattern. However, it is 
assumed that the areas now largely 
undeveloped will receive a larger 
share of future growth. 


5. Average gross floor area per em- 
ployee 275 square feet 


6. Proportion of total employees using 
private autos Two-thirds 


7. Average number of employees per 
auto 1.66 


8. Average peak hour movement of 
motor vehicles 80 percent 


9. Assessed valuation of building per 


square foot $10 
10. Assessed valuation of land per 
acre $1,500 


Based upon these standards, the fol- 
lowing picture can be presented with 
respect to minimum and maximum de- 
velopments. 


Schools—A 


Impact on minimum 
office development would have no 
noticeable effect on school enrollment 
over and above the Town growth that 
might be expected in any event. It 
would have the effect of slightly re- 
ducing the amount of the expected rise 
in school tax rates. 

A maximum development, on the 
other hand, would have a major effect 
on enrollment, school costs and tax 
rates. It would increase enrollment 
about one-fourth in 1960 and about 
one-third in 1970 over the level of 
Town growth to be expected without 
the influence of office development in 
the Town. (For this analysis, it has 
been assumed that such maximum de- 
velopment would be one-half complete 
in 1960 and complete in 1970). School 
tax rates in the school district where 
the office development would be lo- 
cated would be reduced by more than 
one-half by 1970, even after allowance 
for the necessary additional school 
construction and other costs. Other 
school districts would receive a share 
of the benefit only under a district con- 
solidation that would give them some 
of the benefit of the assessed valua- 
tion of the office buildings. 

Impact on Town Costs—The effect of 
a minimum development upon Town 
costs and tax rates would be negligible. 
On the other hand, a group of office 
buildings with total employment of 
8,000 people coming and going in, more 
than 3,000 motor vehicles, would have 
a material effect on the Town and the 
type of services required. 

In order to determine broadly the 
effect upon the Town tax rate, it is 
arbitrarily assumed, for this study, that 
a maximum development might in- 
Town costs (excluding special 
districts, State and County taxes) by 
one-fourth over what the costs would 
be otherwise for Town services, in- 
cluding the residents brought by a 
maximum development. It is felt that 
this would be adequate to cover any 
added cost per capita for additional 
types of town expenses required by 
larger Town development. 

In the case of the minimum office 
development, it is assumed that there 
would be no added Town costs, above 
the increase required for the slightly 
larger population. 

The above analysis indicates that a 
minimum office development would de- 
crease the Town tax rate slightly, while 
a maximum office development would 
substantially the Town tax 
rate, even if Town costs were substan- 
tially increased. 


crease 


decrease 
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TABLE 5 


MINIMUM AND 


Lot area 
Maximum lot coverage (10% ) 
Coverage by main building (90% ) 


Floor area of building—basement 
Ist floor 
2nd floor 


3rd floor (25% ) 


Deduct basement area—not used foi 
employee space 


Total floor space in employee use 
Total employees 
Total motor vehicles 


Peak hour vehicle use 
Assessed valuation— 


Building 
Land 


MAXIMUM 


OFFICE DEVELOPMENTS 


Equivalent of 
25 Buildings 
10,890,000 sq. ft 
1,089,000 sq. ft. 
108,900 sq. ft. 
980,100 sq. ft. 
980,100 sq. ft. 
980.100 sq. ft. 
980.100 sq. ft. 
245,025 sq. ft. 


One Building 
435,600 sq. ft. 
43,560 sq. ft. 
4,356 sq. ft. 
39,204 sq. ft. 
39,204 sq. ft. 
39,204 sq. ft. 
39,204 sq. ft. 
9,801 sq. ft. 


127,413 sq. ft. 





3,185,325 sq. ft 
39,204 sq. ft. 


88,209 sq. ft. 


980,100 sq. ft 


205,225 sq. ft. 


bo 


329 8,000 

128 autos 3,213 autos 

4 buses 81 buses 

102 autos 2,570 autos 

4 buses 81 buses 
$1,274,130 $31,853,250 
15,000 375,000 


$1,289,130 $32,228,250 
plus value of undeveloped land) 


TABLE 6 
ESTIMATED ADDED DWELLING UNITS 


FROM Two TYPES OIF 


Total employees 
Resident in Town 
Secondary workers 
Primary workers 
Total new homes in Town 

Impact on Village Business Area— 
An office development would produce 
some added demand for restaurant fa- 
cilities, although even the small offices, 
like AREX in the Town of Rye, with 
than 150 employees, have their 
own cafeterias. There would also be 
some demand for overnight lodging 
for visitors. Of course, the Village 
business area will grow with the 
growth of population in the area, re- 
gardless of office development. 


less 


(EXCLUDING TAXES FOR 


1952 


Assessed 
Valuation 
Total Town 
Expenses* 

Tax Rate per 
$1,000 Assessed 
Valuation 


$17,485 


222 


12.20 


* Total raised by taxation. 


OFFICE DEVELOPMENTS 
Minimum Maximum 
Development Development 
320 8,000 
48 1,200 
16 400 
32 800 
ge 800 


Impact on Traffic—One of the effects 
of Town growth is increased traffic on 
its roads. In addition, the flow of 
through-traffic must be accommodated. 

The two principal through-roads in 
the Town would be primarily affected 
by an increase of traffic from the pro- 
posed office buildings, since the pro- 
posed office development area is ad- 
jacent to the junction of these routes. 

A study of other office developments 
in the County indicates that workers 

TABLE 7 
ESTIMATE OF TOWN TAX RATE 
SPECIAL DISTRICTS, 
WITH AND WITHOUT OFFICE 


“Minimum” 
Development 


No Development 
1960 1970 
(in thousands) 


1960 


$20,467 $24,367 $21,757 
316 422 316 
15.44 17.36 14.52 


** Assuming office development one-half completed in 1960: 


fully completed in 1970. 


Urban Land 


COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT 


(in thousands) 


come from widely distributed locations 
within a radius of twenty-five miles, 
but predominately from populated cen- 
ters within that radius. Perhaps two- 
thirds of the total traffic from any 
offices would move to the south because 
of the predominance of larger com- 
munities in that general direction. 

Since a minimum development 
might involve a peak hour movement 
of about 100 cars and 4 buses this would 
mean about 65 cars and, perhaps, three 
of the using the routes to the 
south in the morning and evening. A 
study of traffic data indicates that this 
small amount of added traffic could be 
absorbed without difficulty. 

A maximum office development at 
this location would, on the other hand, 
produce a traffic impact that might 
congest even a greatly improved inter- 
section. The amount of traffic which 
could be handled would be dependent 
on the design of the roads and inter- 
improvement project that 
has been proposed for several years. 

The proposed office development area 
is located strategically with respect to 
main traffic routes, so that there is no 
need for any traffic to and from an 
office development to flow through any 
neighborhood residential streets. 

It is assumed that any office building 
development would be on the same 
basis as a new residential development, 
and that all 
and sanitary 


buses 


section, an 


necessary road, drainage 
improvements would be 
made at the expense of the developer, 
with a bond furnished to the Town to 
insure performance of the work. It is 
also assumed that such roads would be 
private roads unless and until accepted 
by the Town. Therefore, responsibil- 


ity and expense for maintenance and 


policing such roads would be that of 
the owner. 
Traffic Control—-It probably would 


be desirable, in the interests of public 


AND STATE) 


“Maximum” 
Development** 
1960 1970 
(in thousands) 


1970 


$25,657 $36,561 $56,595 
422 395 527 
16.45 10.80 9.31 
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safety, to have a police officer assigned 
at each entrance to any office building 
development to help control traffic 
during the peak hour movement. The 
Police Chief advises that it is Town 
policy to have such special traffic offi- 
cers furnished by those business de- 
velopments that generate traffic, and 
at their expense. 

While a development 
would appreciable difficul- 
ties, a maximum development certainly 
would require extensive traffic control 
measures, have found 
large concentrations 
of employment. In fact, a maximum 
development, if built, would be 
the largest single concentration of em- 
ployment in the County. 

Water Supply and Sanitation—These 
were the subject of a separate engi- 
neering report indicating the basis on 
which they could be handled without 
difficulties. 


minimum 
cauSe no 


such as been 


necessary at all 


ever 


TOWN ACTION 


The Planning Board of the Town has 
recommended that the proposed office 
development be authorized, but that 
the maximum potential development 
be limited to half that disclosed by the 
above study as possible. The Planning 
Board also urged that the development 
be made gradually over a period of 
years, with not more than one-third of 
the total potential construction taking 
place in each five year period follow- 
ing the date of approval. The objec- 
tive of the latter proposal was to avoid 
any sudden impact on the Town. 

As this article goes to press the Town 
Board is considering the 
changes in the zoning ordinance so that 
a public hearing can be held on the 
proposed development. 


necessary 


Have you ordered your copy? 


THE CITY FIGHTS BACK 


Based upon data gathered hy the 
Central Business District Council 
and edited by Hal Burton. 


Laurence Wingerter, President 
of the American Transit Associa- 
tion “This book is ‘must’ 
reading for those who have an 
abiding interest in our cities.” 


says, 


Price—$5.00. Special discounts 
for quantities of 5 or more. Mail 
your orders NOW. 


Urban Traffic, A Function of Land Use. 
Robert B. Mitchell and Chester Rapkin. 
A Publication of the Institute for Urban 
Land Use and Housing Studies. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27, 
N. Y. 1954. 226 pp., charts, diagrams. 
$5.00. 

Aimed at finding improved methods 
of traffic analysis, this book looks into 
the movement of people and _ goods. 
By relating movement to land _ use, 
items pertinent to the analysis of 
urban traffic are set out and 
plained. 

The book is a technical treatise, but 
it is one that examines an area of re- 
search that has been unexplored ex- 
cept for the origin and destination 
type of superficial survey. As we de- 
velop more Knowledge about relation- 
ships between land use pattern and 
traffic movements, this erudite study 
may seem like a map drawn by an 
ancient cartographer in comparison 
with a modern highway map. But this 
book is a forerunner to a way of 
looking at movement with the hope 
that in the end there will be ready 
understanding of how and when it 
may change. Through such studies as 
this, traffic congestion can be _ pre- 
dicted. The prediction may secure a 
more pleasant and efficient arrange- 
ment of urban land uses. 


eX- 


The Madison Central Business Area. 
Richard U. Ratcliff. University of Wis- 
consin, School of Commerce, Bureau of 
Business Research and Service, Madi- 
son 6, Wisc. October, 1953. 70 pp., 
tables. $1.15. 


With a dilemma facing most every 
central business district, this case study 
is called to the attention of those who 
have specific interest in downtown 
The i 


arenc 


Ailamms 
c Gir 


ark oth nw 
Vw dat baicl 
holding 
in the volume of business of 


eeeeres 1 


“downtown” is shrinking or 
its own 
the community. This study finds con- 


firmation for stability in Madison’s 
central business district. Whether the 
findings for Madison have general ap- 
plication elsewhere is_ problematical. 
But the report does indicate that con- 
venience to the consumer is the ulti- 
mate factor involved in evaluating 
the position of downtown areas. Even 
so, convenience has two components: 
accessibility and availability. Down- 
town is still most accessible to the 
number of persons for the 
greatest variety of goods and services. 
The matter of maintaining maximum 
convenience is the answer to. the 
downtown dilemma. 


greatest 


IMPACT OF INDUSTRIAL 
GROWTH 


The impact of new industry on the 
economy of a community is evidenced 
by a recent survey conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
The Chamber found that each 100 of 
new industrial workers also meant 74 
new jobs in other lines of work, 112 
more households and a_ population 
increase of 296. At the same time, 
retail sales zoomed $360,000, personal 
income grew $590,000, and bank 
posits rose $270,000. 

Industrial growth added _ four 
new retail establishments per 100 
workers, 107 new car registrations, 38 
truck and bus registrations and 70 
new residence telephones. Of the in- 
creased retail sales, grocery stores re- 
ceived $70,000 per 100 workers—the 
largest share, while auto dealers re- 
ceived $50,000; department, drygoods 
and variety stores $45,000; and eating 
and drinking places $30,000. 


de- 


also 


Surveyed Areas 

Nine counties, mostly in the South, 
were covered by the survey. All of 
the counties were non-industrial prior 
to World War II, but in each the 
major employment increase between 
1940 and 1950 was in manufacturing. 
Other criteria met by the counties 
studied: manufacturing employment 
in 1950 at least doubled that of 1940 
with a numerical increase of at least 
1,000 manufacturing employees; manu- 
facturing employment in 1950 was at 
least 20 percent of total employment; 
and none of the counties was a part 
of a metropolitan area. The survey 
is published in a pamphlet entitled 
“What New Industrial Jobs Mean to a 
Community,” and can be ordered from 
the Economic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
Washington 6, D. C., for 50 cents. 


The Fourth Revised Edition of 


The COMMUNITY 
BUILDERS HANDBOOK 

is now available! 
Extensively revised and up-dated. 
New sections added. 
New plans and illustrations 
throughout. 
In short, a new book. 


Special price to members  $ 8.00 


Regular price $12.00 


Students’ Edition (Plain 
Binding) for colleges and 
universities $ 5.00 
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